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PREFACE. 



Thb present Treatise is limited to the exhibition of 
those points of Grammar which the construction of a 
single preposition is capable of explaining. These are 
the general nature of the Parts of Speech, and two sorts 
of Inflections. A wider latitude would have interfered 
with the intended brevity of the work. It presupposes 
on the part of the reader an average knowledge of the 
current terms and rules of the usual Grammars. 

29, Upper South wick Street, 
May 1847. 



OUTLINES OF LOGIC. 



§ 1. General view of Propositions, — The first step in 
Grammatical Logic is to understand the nature of Fro- 
positions. 

To do this, let us suppose two men talking together. 

It is certain that thej talk about something, — e, g, the 
weather. 

It is also certain that thej saj something about some- 
thing ; c. g, they say of the weather that it is hot, or 
that it is not hot 

One may assert that it is hot. In this case the sub- 
ject spoken of is the weather , concerning which there is 
a fact affirmed, viz, that it is hot. 

The other may assert that it is not hot ; in which 
case the subject spoken of is the weather ^ concerning 
which a fact is denied, viz. the fact of its being hot. 

Now, the words by which we make either the state- 
ment that the weather is hot, or the statement that the 
weather is not hot, form what is called by logicians and 
grammarians a Proposition. 

§ 2. The Proportion that Propositions hear to language 
in general. — If we consider the great extent to which 
statements concerning particular objects, or classes of 
objects, form the staple of human conversation, if we 
remember how much of our speech is applied to making 
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2 PARTS OF SPEECH. 

di£ferent assertions concerning di£ferent subjects, and if 
we convince ourselves of the degrees in which we are 
continually either affirming or denying something of 
something, we shall perceive the great proportion which 
that part of our language which takes the form of a 
proposition bears to that which does not do so. 

§ 3. FarU of Speech, and the Tests by which they are 
determined. — No one can look into a grammar without 
finding an enumeration of what are called the Farts of 
Speechy e. g, the Noun, the Verb, the Substantive, the 
Adjective, the Participle, the Conjunction, the Interjec- 
tion, kc. 

Now, the parts of speech are determined by the struc- 
ture of propositions j and a word is a noun, a conjunc- 
tion, or a verb, according to either the place it takes in 
a proposition, or the relation it bears to one. 

Ohs. — The Grammatical form of a word is an insuffi- 
cient test. No substantive, in the etymological sig- 
nification of the term, ends in -ccv in Greek ; whilst 
infinitive verbs, generally speaking, do so end. Never- 
theless, the infinitive forms to ^Qovtiv, iv nf (pdoveiv, 
are not verbs, but substantives. For the purposes of 
Syntax, at least, the logical test as opposed to the ety- 
mological test is indispensable. 

Neither is the Phonetic form (i. e, the sound) of a 
word a test. The same combination of sounds may 
have a variety of meanings, and may sometimes consti- 
tute one part of speech, sometimes another. The word 
up is an adverb in the sentence / go up in a balloon ; a 
preposition in the sentence I go up a tree. 

The laws by which one meaning grows out of another 
belong to the highest branches of Philology, and are 



INTERJECTIONS. 3 

questions in what has been called the Natural History 
of Language. 

§ 4. Tarts of Speech that enter into the structure of Pro- 
positions. — From the propositions already quoted (the 
weather is hot and the weather is not hot) it is evident 
that the word weather belongs to one of those parts of 
speech that enter into the structure of propositions. If 
it were not so, it would not appear as it does. 

The same applies to the word is. 

The same to the word hot. 

The same to the word not. 

Each and all of these words, however much thej 
maj differ in other respects, agree in the fact of their 
being admissible into the structure of propositions. 

§ 5. Farts of Speech that do not enter into the structure 
of Propositions, — Take the words ah ! oh! pish I or 
any of the words usually called interjections. They 
will not combine with other words so as to form sense. 
They will neither make a proposition by themselves, 
nor help to make one in conjunction with other words. 
The person who uses them, uses them as he would use a 
gesture, to express surprise, pain, or contempt; but 
although he uses them thus he makes no affirmation. 
He no more affirms that he is surprised^ or that he is in 
pavn, or that he is scornful, than if he started back, or 
laid his hand upon a tender part of his body, or curled 
his lip contemptuously; and in like manner the 
hearer understands his meaning.. But he would have 
understood a gesture as well. Nothing is affirmed or 
denied by the words. Neither do they enter into propo- 
sitions wherein anything is affirmed or denied. They 
are wholly independent of propositions; as much so 
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4 CONJUNCTIONS. 

as the hiss of a snake, or the groan of a wounded animal^ 
— expressions^ of which we infer the meaning, but ex- 
pressions as to the meaning whereof we are not inform- 
ed in the way that we are informed by propositions. 

This shews that they are certain parts of speech that 
do not enter into the construction of propositions. 

§ 6 . The First sort of Parts of Speech which do not enter 
into the construction of Propositions, — This has been al- 
ready exemplified. The words quoted, and the like of them, 
form the first class of words which do not enter into the 
construction of propositions. They not only do not 
enter at all into the construction of propositions, but are 
wholly independent of them. If no propositions existed, 
such words would still exist. 

7, The Second sort of Words which do not enter into 
the construction of Propositions. — There are certain 
words which wHhout entering into the construction, are 
yet dependent for their presence in language upon the 
existence of propositions. This is readily conceivable, 
and words may exist which shall connect two proposi- 
tions, and yet form a part of neither. Such a word 
is became. 

The day is fine is one proposition. 

The sun is bright is another proposition. 

The day is fine, because the sun is bright, is a pair of 
propositions connected by the word because : the word 
because itself belongs to neither. 

This class of words, and the class alluded to imme- 
diately before it, will be again alluded to. At present 
they are mentioned solely for the sake of shewing that 
it is not every word, nor every part of speech, that 
enters into the construction of propositions. 



PROPOSITIONS. 5 

Two classes of words do not so enter. One is wholly 
independent of propositions at all. The other presup- 
poses not only one proposition, but two ; which two it 
connects. 

Now, when it is remembered that there are only two 
classes of words (neither class numerous) that do not 
enter into the construction of propositions, additional 
proof will be given to the greatness of the extent to 
which propositions form the staple of human speech. 

§ 8. Details of the structure of Fropositiong* — The 
common definition of a proposition is discourse, in which 
something is affirmed or denied of sonMithing, There are 
other definitions, but this is sufiicient for the present 
purpose, which is, mainly, to shew into how many parts 
a proposition is divided. 

In the first place, there are two scymetMngs-^ihQ some* 
thing spoken abouty and the something said concerning it. 
Thus, in the proposition Tnan is mortal, the quality, pro- 
perty, or attribute expressed by the word mortal is 
affirmed concerning the being man; so that man is one 
part of the proposition, Tnortal another. 

Again, — ^in the proposition ice is not hot, the property, 
quality, or attribute expressed by the word hot is denied 
of ice. Ice, therefore, is one part of the proposition, 
hot another. 

Summer is pleasant, 

Winter is cold, 

Life is short, 

Iron is useful. 

Bread is cheap ; 
or, 

Summer is not pleasant, 






6 PROPOSITIONS. 

Winter is not cold. 
Life is not short, 
Iron is not useful. 
Bread is not cheap, 
are all examples of the same kind. 

There must be something, the name of which answers 
to the question What ofre you tdUevng about f 

And when that is answered, there must also be an- 
other something the name of which answers to the ques- 
tion What do you say aboui it 9 

Thus,— 

Q. What do you talk about ? 

A. The weather. 

Q. What did you my dbotU it ? 

A. That it was hot. 
or, 

A. That it was not hot. 

To say summer is, winter is, life is, <fec., is to combine 
words to no purpose. The combination conveys no 
meaning. 

To say is pUascmt, is cold, is short, &c., is also to com- 
bine words to no purpose. The combination conveys 
no meaning. 

But, farther, to say summer — -pleasant, winter — cold, 
life — short, is to combine words to no purpose. The 
combination conveys no meaning. This shews that 
there are three parts in a proposition. 

Each of the above-mentioned expressions is imperfect, 
and it may be seen how it is imperfect. 

In the expression summer is, we have the name 
(^swmmer) denoting the object concerning which we 
affirm something ; and we have also the word denoting 
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PROPOSITIONS. 7 

the existence of an affiimation (is), What^ koweyer, 
that affirmation is, is unexplained. 

In the expression is pleasant we £nd what was wanted 
in the previous one^ viz. an affirmation concerning some- 
thing. The name, however^ of this something is unex- 
plained. 

Lastly^ in the expression swmmer — pleasant, although 
we find both the name of an object (summer), and the 
name of a property, quality, or attribute (pleasant), 
we find no word or sign by which we can tell whether 
this property, quality, or attribute of pleasantness be- 
longs or does not belong to summer ; in other words, 
there is nothing to shew whether the fact expressed by 
the word pleasant is denied or affirmed of the word 
summer. 

Hence, every proposition consists of three parts : — 

i. The Subject, — ^The something concerning which we 
make a statement, whether in the way of affirmation or 
denial, or the subject of our discourse is called the Sub^ 
ject ; so that the subject is the word denoting the per- 
son or thing concerning which something is affirmed or 
denied. Man^ summer, vfinter, &c,, are subjects, and 
we can assert of them that they are mortal, pleasant, 
cold, <Sz;c. ; or else that they are not so, i. e, that they are 
not mortal, not pleasant, not cold, &ic. In the first case 
the proposition is affirmative, in the second negative. 

ii. The Predicate. — The . name of the notion con- 
nected with the subject of our discourse, is called the 
Indicate. Mortal, toarm, cold, are predicates. 

iii. The Gopvla, — That part of a proposition which 
connects the subject and predicate is called the Co- 
pula ; and it is the word which serves as a sign to 



8 INFLECTIONS EQUAL TO COPULAS. 

denote the existence of either an affinnation or a denial, 
and to shew which of the two it is. In the previous 
examples the word is forms the affirmative, the words is 
not form the negative copulae. 

Obs. — A few sentences back, the words in the Jirst 
place, there are two somethings, &c,, occur. At that 
stage of the explanation we had not gone further than 
the consideration of the subject and the predicate. As 
we proceeded, it was shewn that a third element, the 
copula, was essential to the structure of a proposition. 
A quotation from Mill's " System of Logic*' may serve 
to illustrate both the character of the copula, and to 
prepare the reader for an important distinction which 
will be indicated in § 11. "A proposition, we have 
before said, is a portion of discourse in which a predicate 
is affirmed or denied of a subject. A predicate and a sub- 
ject are all that is necessarily required to make up a 
proposition : but, as we cannot conclude, from merely 
seeing two names put together, that they are a pre^ 
dicate and a subject, i, e, that one of them is intended 
to be affirmed or denied of the other, it is necessary that 
there should be some mode or form of indicating that 
such is the intention — some sign to distinguish a predi- 
cation from any other kind of discourse. This is some- 
times done by a slight alteration of one of the words, 
called an inflection, as when we aajfire bums; but this 
function is more commonly fulfilled by the word is, when 
an affirmation is intended, is not, when a negation. The 
word which thus serves the purpose of a sign of predi- 
cation is called the Copula." — Vol. i. p. 103. 

I^ote, — Observe the expression Jire bums. Fire is 
the subject; the idea expressed by the sounds b, u, r, n, 



QUESTIONS AND COMMANDS. 9 

is the predicate. The full expression, fire is burning, 
in the simplest form of language, would be fire is bum; 
wherein w, the copula, would appear as a separate word. 
In the proposition, however, as it stands, (fire bums) we 
have instead of the copula as a separate word, a modifi- 
cation (i, e. the addition of s) of the form of the pre- 
dicate. Substitutions of this sort are of the highest 
importance in grammar. 

Obs, — Interrogative propositions form no exceptions 
to the statement, that all propositions contain either an 
affirmation or a deniaL A question is reducible to an 
assertion. In the expression what is this, the word what 
is the predicate. Its meaning is something concerning 
which I want information. Its place is at the beginning 
of the proposition, instead of the end. The logical 
sense of the sentence is this (is) something unknown 
requiring explanation. 

The transposition of the subject and predicate in in- 
terrogations is a practice of language, common but not 
universal. 

Obs. — The nature of commands is more doubtful than 
that of interrogations. The words walk/ standi &c., 
in one sense, convey neither an affirmation nor a denial. 
Nevertheless they have the essential elements of a pro- 
position, viz. a subject, copula, and predicate, (walk === 
thou be walking,) Furthermore, they are affirmative, as 
opposed to negative, and vice versd. The best way, 
perhaps, is to give to the term proposition a wider 
sense in Grammar than it receives in Logic.^ If not, 

' A PropoBition is judgment expressed in words. A Propoution 
is, defined logically, a sentence indicative^ i, e, affirming or denying. 
This excludes commands and questions. — Whatelst. In Philology 
it is sufficient for the Proposition to contain the three essential ele- 
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10 MANY- WORDED NAMES. 

we must look upon imperative and optative verbs as 
interjections, — verbal in respect to the sense tbat they 
convey, but inteijectional in respect to the manner of 
conveying it. 

9. The parts of a Proposition not more ihxm ihree,'^^ 
In all the foregoing examples the number of words used 
in each affirmative proposition has been neither more 
nor less than three {man is mortal), and in each 
negative proposition neither more nor less than four 
(man is not mortal). Such examples were chosen solely 
for the sake of giving the greatest possible clearness to 
the explanation. It is evident to every one who refilecta 
upon either what he hears or reads, that propositions 
are in reality muoh less simple than they have hitherto, 
been described as being. If propositions are so short, 
how is it that sentences are so long 1 If subjects and pre- 
dicates are so simple, how become periods so complex ? 

The &ct is, that both subjects and predicates may 
be made complex, by the addition of subordinate parts*; 
e.g. 

The sun (is) shining. 

The early sun (is) brightly shining. 

The early sun with glad beams (is) brightly shining 
through the air, <Scc. 
and so on . 

Terms like those of the two last examples are called 
Mixed Terms. 

The objects also that they express are called objects 
of Complex Apprehension, in opposition to objects of 
simple apprehension, like the sun, &c. 

ments of Subject, Copula, and Predicate. In Logic it is necessary 
that they should be combined so as to form a statement. 
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!Plie names of objects of complex apprehension (i, e. 
mixed terms) are sometimes called Many-worded 
Names. 

Again, one proposition may be subordinate to 
another, in other words, a whole proposition may enter 
into the structure of many worded names j e, g. 

i. The man (is) returning, 

ii. Who (was) sent to market. 
Combine these, and they form but a single desig- 
nation, or name. Thus : the man who was sent to 
market {is) renaming. The words, the man who was sent 
to market, form but a single name ; a many-worded one, 
doubtless, yet still but a single name. 

§ 10. The parts of a Froposiiion not fewer than three, — 
Although this has already, been indicated, and, perhaps, 
requires no further explanation, it requires being 
insisted on. Besides this, there are certain apparent 
contradictions to the fact which require notice. 

§ 11. Apparent Contradictions to the statement, that the 
parts of a Proposition are no fewer than three. — These are 
of two sorts : the first is referable to the practice of 
language, more or less general ; the second to certain 
apparent properties of the copula. 

i. a. The predicate and copula may be contained 
in one word ; e, g., instead of saying fi/re is burning^ we 
may say (as we generally do) Jlre burns. In this case, 
the grammatical form of the proposition does not 
coincide . with the logical form ; nevertheless, as it is 
clear that the shorter and more compendious form is 
capable of being resolyed into the longer one, the state- 
ment, that the parts of a proposition are no fewer than 
three, holds good. 



12 COPULA ESSENTIALLY RELATIVE. 

b. The subject and copula may be contained in one 
word. The Latin proposition est bontu=ike is good, 
exemplifies this. 

c. The subject, copula, and predicate may be con- 
tained in one word, as in the Latin voco — / caU, I am 
caMmg, 

ii. Many logicians, both early and late, haye con- 
sidered that, when, the predicate implies simple ex- 
istence, it is expressed by the copula alone. Whence 
such expressions as God is, are considered to consist of a 
subject and copula (or copula-predicate) alone. 

This error arises horn the word is being a copula 
and something more. It superadds, to its power of 
denoting the agreement or disagreement between the 
subject and predicate, the notion of existence. 

The essentially relative character of the copula is a 
proof of the erroneousness of the view indicated. 

The best notion of a copula is to consider it as the 
equiyalent in language to the sign := or (not equal) in 
arithmetic, e. e. as a mark indicating the agreement or 
disagreement between the two terms of the proposition. 

Note. — Logicians distribute the negative element in 
propositions which express denial differently. Some 
recognize only one form of copula, (is,) and combine the 
negative with the predicate. Thus, the division of the 
proposition, Goesar is not dead, would not be Gassar 
(is not) dead, but Goesar (is) not dead. (See Mill. voL i. 
p. 106.) Nothing is gained by this refinement. 

Note, — In many languages the copula is altogether 
omitted. This is merely one proof out of many that the 
structure of propositions in Language does not always 
coincide with the structure of propositions in Logic. 
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Note, — Hie sun was shining, — Here the word was is 
in the perfect tense, and expresses time. Now it must 
be recollected that it does not do so on the strength 
of its being a copula. The notion of time, and the 
expression of it, is a matter not of Logic but of Grammar. 
The copula expresses agreement or disagreement between 
the subject and predicate exclusively. Whenever it 
appears to do more, it is owing to the word used to 
express it having certain additional powers. 

§ 12. Terms. — The natural place in a proposition for 
the copula is the middle. It connects the subject and 
the predicate, and consequently stands between them. 

Hence the subject and the predicate stand at the 
ends or extremities of propositions, and form its tev' 
mini or boundaries. 

This gives origin to the word Term. The subject 
and predicate are the Terms of a Proposition. 

The natural position of the subject is generally con- 
sidered to be at the beginning ; the natural position of 
the predicate at the end of the proposition ; the copula, 
as aforesaid, being between them. 

And naturally — we think of an object, before we 
think of its qualities, properties, or attributes. 

§ 13. Logical order of the Parts of Propositions in- 
variable, — The Logical order of the parts of a proposi- 
tion are as follows : — 1. Subject, 2. Copula, 3. Predicate, 
&c. This order is invariable. 

§ 14. Grammatical order of the Parts of Propositions 
variable. — When we say grea;t is Diana of the Ephesians, 
were verse the order of the subject and redicate. The 
logical sequence is Diana of the Ephesians (is) great. 

§ 10. Variable and invariable nam^es. — ^By contrast- 
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ing the meaning of such a word as I, on the one hand, 
with such a word as father ^ on the other, we shall per- 
ceive the differences between Variable and Invariable 
Names. 

Father is a name denoting any individual that stands 
in a certain relation to another individual named son. 
The number of such individuals is indefinite. Never- 
theless they may be taken as a class, which class is 
denoted by the general name in question {father). 
This name is invariable, since it cannot be applied to 
any object not belonging to the class which it denotes. 

The word /, on the other hand, is a variable name. 
Its meaning varies with the person in whose mouth it 
occurs. When WiUiam says /, it means WiUiam; 
when Thomas says /, it means Thomas, If a mother 
says /, it means a mother and a female ; if a father 
says /, it means a faJther and a mxde. Even if an in- 
animate object be personified and be supposed to speak 
about itself and to say /, it means that inanimate 
object. It denotes the speaker whoever it may be ; but 
it is not the invariable name of any speaker what- 
ever. 

The same reasoning applies to thmi^ he^ y<M^ &c. 

§ 16. Svhstantvoesn — An invariable name capable of 
forming by itself either the subject or the predicate of 
a proposition is called a Substantive. 

§ 17. Adjectives, — An invariable name capable of 
forming by itself the predicate, but not the subject, of 
a proposition, is called an Adjective. 

Note. — This statement may be refined on. It may 
be argued, that whenever an adjective stands as a pre- 
dicate, it does so in appearance only, since a substan- 
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tive is always implied or understood. Thus, mom (is) 
mortal maj be said to signify man (is) a mortal being 
or object; and so on throughout. The author is not 
aware that any good comes from this refinement upon 
the current language. 

Th6 extent to which substantives may be tmderstood 
has a bearing upon the statements of § 19. 

§ 18. Nouns. — Substantives and adjectives collective- 
ly are called Nouns. 

The word n<mn is derived from nomen = a name ; 
hence, all Nouns are generally considered to be names. 
See § 1 9, note 2. 

§ 19. Pronouns.— K variable name, capable of form- 
ing by itself either the subject or predicate of a pro- 
position, is called a Pronoun. 

Note, — The distinction between certain pronouns and 
adjectives has yet to be drawn. What is thisy may be 
considered to be an elliptical expression ; wherein what 
means what object. Similarly, the other is coming may 
be expanded into the other subject of our conversation, 
<&c. With this view, words like what, this, and the other 
are not in the position of words forming bt/ themselves 
subjects, since their presence involves the notion of a 
substantive understood. 

Now, whatever may be the validity of this view, 
words like /, thou, we, are not subject to it. Hence, 
under all views, the existence of pronouns as a true 
grammatical class of words is undoubted. 

Note 2. — Some writers apply the word name only to 
the denotation of objects, and that only when its power 
is invariable, i. e. they restrict it to substantives. In 
this case, not only are adjectives not names, but pro- 
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nouns are in the same predicament. If this view be 
held, all that is necessary is slightly to modify the 
definitions, and to say — 

i. Of Adjectives. 

A word capable, &c. 

ii. Of Pronouns. 

A wordy not a name, hut capable, &c 

§20. Participle* — An adjective liable to combine 
with a copula, so as to form, in one word, a predicate 
and copula at once, is called a Participle. 

§ 21. Verbs, — ^A word capable of forming, by itself, 
both the predicate and the copula of a Proposition, 
is called a Verb. 

The extent to which different languages separate or 
combine the predicate and copula is very great. We 
say it (is) green, the Latin says viret. In certain Ame- 
rican dialects, the practice of combining the predicate 
and copula is so great as to leave few adjectives in the 
language. In the Oree such predicates and copulas as 
is circular, is tall, is short, are expressed by single 
words. Hence the language has been said to he all 
verb, and no adjective. 

The copula, as a separate element, uncombined with 
a predicate, has not yet been found to exist in any 
language; consequently it has not yet been shewn to 
constitute a separate part of speech. Where the pre- 
dicate, with which it combines, denotes existence, the 
resulting verb is called a Verb Substantive (is, est, 
'etTTi). It is erroneous to consider this as a simple 
copula. 

§ 22. Articles. — ^The subject of a proposition is, gram- 
matically speaking, of four kinds. 
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i. Unive^^sal Affirmative. — Man is mortal, equalling^ 
in meaning, all men are mortal; every rnxin is mortal* 

ii. Universal Negative. — No man is mortal. 

iii. Definite, — The man is mcyrtal ; the men are mortaL 

iv. Indefinite, — A man is mortal; some men are 
mortal. 

Now, as each of these subjects may be accompanied 
bj a special sign expressive of its character, such a 
sign must be enumerated amongst the possible parts of 
speech. 

A special sign, however, of the universality of an 
affirmative subject is either rare or non-existent in 
language. 

A special sign of the universality of a negative sub- 
ject is not rare in language. In English it is the word 
no. 

Special signs for the definitude and the indefinitude 
of a subject are not rare in language. In English they 
are the words the and a (or an) respectively. 

When such signs occur they are called Articles. 

In order for a word to be an article, it must be in- 
capable of standing in a proposition, exc^t as the sign 
of the character of a svhject. 

If i^ could be used where this or thai (the words with 
which it is etymologically connected) can be used, it 
would be either a noun or pronoun. 

If a could be used where one (the word with which 
it is etymologically connected) can be used^ it would be 
a noun. 

If no could be used whenever not one can be used, 
it would be a noun combined with a negation. 

But none of the three words can be used^ and this 
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negative character places them in a class by them- 
selves. 

Note, 1. — ^Perhaps this is the first time that the word 
no has been dealt with as an article ; nevertheless, its 
logical relation to the. indefinite article and the negative 
proves its true nature. It is no pronoun according to 
the definition of a pronoun. If inflected, it would take 
the inflections of the substantive with which it agreed. 

Note. 2. — If a word like aU or every^ expressive of 
universality, were to change its form (as the word one 
has changed its form and become a), to become in- 
capable of forming a term (as the word a is inca- 
pable of forming a term), and finally, to join itself to 
a noun as a sign of a imiversal affirmation, a fourth 
article would be developed. If such is to be deve- 
loped, the process indicated is the probable mode of its 
formation. 

Caviion, In the English language the indefinite 
article has no plural number. This must not be con- 
sidered as essential; a multitude of objects may be 
spoken of with the same indefinitudeas a single individual. 
Some men, as compared with ^ men, is an indefinite 
expression. The limitation of ihe indefinite article in 
English, and in many other languages, to the singular 
number arises from the fact of its having originated 
in the numeral one, rather than a word like some. 

§ 23. Negatives. — A word capable of converting an 
affirmative into a negative proposition is called a 
negative. 

Note. — See § 25. Pure and simple negatives are 
rarer in language than is imagined. Suppose, instead 
of the word not, we used the word not at aU. In this 
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cade there would be a negative and something more. 
There would be the negative itself^ and an expression of 
the extent to which it was a negation. Now, in its 
origin, history, or etymology, not is as mixed a n^ative 
as not at aU ; since it grew out of the compound 
ne wiht = not a wkU, The French n^atives are still 
more compound. 

This indicates a distinction between simple negatives 
and what may be called modal negatives, «. ^. negatives 
that, over and above the mere expres$ion of disagree- 
ment between the predicate and copula, denote also the 
manner in which it takes place. Many n^atives which 
are now simple were originally modaL 

§ 24. Interrogatwfes. — A word serving as a sign to 
denote that a proposition is stated in the form of a 
question, is called an Interrogative. 

True interrogatives are^ rare in languages ; the com- 
moner method consists in transposing the order of the 
subject and the predicate, or in using some word which 
has a meaning over and above the mere expression of 
interrogation. 

§ 25. The parts of speech admissible in perfectly simple 
Propositions, — :See § 9. If all propositions were per- 
fectly simple, i. e. if there were no such things in 
language as complex terms, the parts of speech just 
enumerated would comprise all the words admissible 
into propositions, or, what is the same thing, all the 

* The nearest approach to a true negative is the Greek fuHv, Like 
the generality, it, however, is, in origin at least, not merely interro- 
gative, bnt modal also. The fi is the /i in /ii;, and, like our own word 
whether^ it involves the additional idea of an alternative, t . e, whether 
ornotf 
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words, with few exceptions, (see § 2, 4, 5, 6, 7,) that 
constitute language. 

But all terms are not simple ; and the existence in 
language of complex ones creates the occasion of other 
classes of words or other parts of speech. 

§ 26. Parts of speech admissible only in complex Pro- 
positions, — The existence of parts of speech, or classes of 
words, for the admission whereof into language a certain 
degree of complexity in either the subject or predicate 
of a proposition is a condition, is involved in the observa- 
tions of § 23. These parts of speech, or classes of words, 
are two in number, Adverbs and Prepositions. 

§ 27. Adverbs, — A word inadmissible in a simple, 
but admissible in a complex term, and therein requiring 
the presence of only a single ^ nominal element, is called 
an Adverb. John is speaking loudly. All words that can 
take the place of loudly in a proposition are Adverbs. 

§ 28. Prepositions* — A word inadmissible into a 
simple, but admissible into a complex term, and therein 
requiring the presence of two nominal elements, is called 
a P^position. The words with, from, are prepositions. 
Now it is impossible to place such words in a pro- 
position without also having two nominal elements. 
The fiftct is, that the preposition connects one noun with 
another ; as, ^ son of thefaihsr, the sun with its beams 
shines through the air, &c, 

§ 29. Parts of speech not entering mto the construc- 
tion of Propositions, but dependent upon the existence 
of them (i. e. Propositions). — 

Conjunctions, — A part of speech connecting two pro- 

^ Substantives, adjectiyes, participles, pronouns, and, throngh their 
participial elements, verbs, are the nominal element$. 
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positions, but entering into the construction of neither, 
is called a Conjunction. The day is bright because the 
sun is shining; the sun shines and the moon shines; or 
(compendiously) the sun and moon shine. 

Note. — For the details of the conjunction the reader 
is referred to Harriss's " Hermes," a book, at present, 
improperly neglected. Previously to studying the de- 
tails of this important class of words, he should go one 
step further in Logic, and familiarise himself not only 
with the structure of propositions, but of syllogisms. 
This is necessary in order to understand such words as 
illative, &c, 

Note, — Although the statement, that conjunctions 
connect not tvords but propositions, and that exclusively, 
is nearly coeval with the study of grammar, it is not 
yet sufficiently either believed or acted on. " What," I 
have been frequently asked, " are we to do with such 
expressions as John and Thomas carry a sack to market, 
three and three make six? &c,, surely this does not 
mean that John carries one sack, and Thom>as another^ 
that one three makes one ^um of six, and a second three 
another sum of six, &c." 

The answer to this lies in giving the proper limita- 
tion to the predicates. It is not true that John and 
Thomas each carry a sad:; but it is true that they 
each carry. It is not true that each three, in the sen- 
tence just quoted, maJces six; but it is true that each 
three maJces (i, e, contributes to the making of). 

As far, then, as the essential parts of the predicate 
are concerned, there are two propositions ; and it is 
upon the essential parts only that a grammarian rests 
his definition of a conjunction. 
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§ 30. FarU of speech existing independent of Propo- 
sitions, — Interjections, — A part of speech that exists 
. wholly independent of the existence of propositions is 
called an Interjection. 

§ 31. Parts of speech dngly equivalent to Proposi- 
tions. — The word yes is equivalent to the proposition 
it (is) 80, The word no is equivalent to the proposition 
it (is not) so. Undoubtedly, such words form a separate 
class. There is, at present, no name for this class. 

§ 32. PecapittUation. — The parts of speech as fol- 
lows : — 

i. Parts of speech admissible in either simple or 
complex Propositions, viz. Substantive, Adjective, Par- 
ticiple,^ Pronoun, Verb, Article, Negative, Interrogative. 

ii. Parts of speech admissible into complex, but not 
into simple propositions, — Adverb, Preposition. 

iii. Parts of speech not admissible into single propo- 
sitions at all, but admissible between two, — Conjunction. 

iv. Parts of speech wholly independent of proposi- 
tions, — ^Interjection. 

V. Parts of Speech of equal import with Propositions, 
— words like yes and no. 

§ 33. Gategorematic, SynxxUegoremaMc^ and Hyper caJter 
gorematic words. — A word capable, by itself, of forming 
a term is called a Gategorematic word ; from the Greek 
word Karriyopeivzzz, to predicate, because it can by itself 
form a predication. 

* The Noun is a collective name, an4 as such omitted. The gene- 
ralization of our views concerning the parts of speech, and their re- 
duction to nouns alone, to verbs alone, or to nouns and verbs, is no 
part of the present treatise. The question is to a great extent his- 
torical rather than logical. 
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The categorematic parts of speech are the nouns and 
pronouns in their nominative cases. 

A word capable by itself of formiiig^only the part of 
a term is called a sjncategorematic word; the Greek 
word (Tvv signifying with. The Syncategorematic parts 
of speech are the adverb and pr^f)osi6ion. 

A word capable by itself of forming a term, and 
something more than a term, may be called a Hyperca- 
t^orematic word; the Greek word vTsp signifying over, 
above, over and above. The verb is hypercategorematic. 
It forms both a predicate and copula at once. So are 
words like yes and no. 

Observe, 1. — There is no name compounded of the 
word KaTfiyoptiv for conjunctions ; and, at present, there 
is no need to coin one. 

Observe, 2. — The word hypercategorematic is a new 
word. The author is sure that its etymology is correct, 
and believes its introduction to be necessary. 

§ 34. It is now necessary to go over the parts of 
speech a second time, and to consider the words com- 
prehended in each division under a fresh point of view. 
Hitherto, with the exception of the article, (which it 
was found convenient to explain on a different princi- 
ple,) all the parts of speech have been considered in re- 
gard to their position in proposition exclusively. They 
must now be considered in respect to signification of the 
words which they comprehend. By so doing, we may 
discover the reason why certain words have certain 
places in the propositions where they occur. 

§ 35. Apprehension ; Judgment. — As a preliminary, 
the following extract from Whateley's " Logic" is useful : 

§ 1. " There are three operations (or states) of the 
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ndnd which are immediately concerned in argument, — 
Ist, Simple apprehension ; 2nd, Judgment ; 3rd, Dis- 
course, or Reasoning. 

** 1st. Simple Apprehension is that act or condition of 
the mind in which it receives a notion of any object, 
and is analogous to the perception of the senses. It is 
either incomplex or complex. Incomplex apprehension 
is of one object, or of several without any relation being 
perceived between them, as of * a man/ * a korse,^ 
* cards.^ Complex is of several, tvith such a relation^ as 
of * a man on horseback,' ' a pack of cards* 

'< 2nd. Judgment is the comparing together in the 
mind two of the notions (or ideas) which are the objects 
of apprehension, whether complex or incomplex, and 
pronouncing that they agree or disagree with each other 
(or that one of them belongs or does not belong to the 
other) ; judgment, therefore, is either affirmative or 
negative, 

" 3rd. Reasoning (or discourse) is the act of proceed- 
ing from one judgment to another founded upon that 
one (or the result of it). 

§ 2. " Language affords the signs by which these 
operations of the mind are expressed and communicated. 
The notion obtained in an act of apprehension is called, 
when expressed in language, a term : an act oijvdgm^ent 
is expressed by a proposition^ an act of reasoning by an 
argument (which when regularly expressed is a syllo- 
gism), as e, g, — 

" Every dispensation of Providence is beneficial. 

" Afflictions are dispensations of Providence, 
" Therefore they are beneficial, 
is a syllogism ; the act of reasoning being indicated by 
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the word * therefore* It consists of three propositions, 
each of which has (necessarily) two termsy as ^ hemficialy 
" * dispensations of Providence,^ &c, * afflictions* " 

Discourse and syllogism are important only in the 
consideration of conjunctions, a department which, for 
several reasons, is left by itself, and not treated in the 
present pages. 

§ 36. Svhstantives, — See § 16. Nothing but the 
name of some object, being, thing, or entity, either really 
existing or capable of being perceived by the senses or 
conceived by thid imagination, can form the subject of a 
proposition. This is expressed in the current gramma- 
tical definition of a substantive, as the name of anythmg 
we can see, hear, fed, or discourse of (i. e, reason 
about). 

Such an object or entity must either possess or be with- 
out certain qualities or attributes ; e, g, it must either be 
white or not white. Hence the name of any quality or 
attribute of any such object or entity may form a predi- 
cate ; e. g. 

Snow is white. 
Soot is not white. 

But we may also predicate of any object or entity, 
that it may be equal to or identical with another object 
or entity ; e. g, 

A man is an animal. 

A bird is not a quadruped. 

This shews that the name of an entity may enter into 
the structure of a proposition either as subject or as 
predicate. 

See § 19. But, in order to be a substantive, this 
name must be an invariable or inconvertible one. 
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A substantive is distinguished from an adjectiye by 
its capacity of being at once both predicate and sub- 
ject ; from a pronoun, by the fact of its being an inva- 
riable name or designation. 

It is a name ; a name of an object or entity in oppo- 
sition to the name of i^i attribute,— an invariable, or 
inconvertible name, in opposition to a convertible one. 

Adjectives, — See § 17. Every object or entity must 
be endowed with certain qualities or attributes, e. g, 
www w whJUe^ man is m^ortal. 

That the names of such quality or attributes can 
become the predicates of propositions, has been shewn 
above. 

That the names of such qualities or attributes cannot 
be subjects, is clear. We cannot make the subject of 
our conversation a name that exists only as betokening 
a quality. We cannot say whUe is snow, mortal is man. 

Nothing but the name of either a quality or an en- 
tity can be either a subject or a predicate. Nothing 
but the name of a quality can be a predicate without 
being a subject also. 

See § 17. In order, however, to be an adjective, 
the name must be an invariable one. 

§ 37. Pronouns, — The nature of a pronoun has been 
already explained. In respect to what it denotes it is a 
noun, substantive or adjective as the case may be. 
In respect to its manner of denoting it it is peculiar, 
being variable, whereas substantives and adjectives are 
invariable. 

Thus, the substantive snow takes its name from qua- 
lities which it possesses, and through the eflfect of which 
it becomes cognizable to our senses or imagination, e. g. 
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it is cold {i. e. has the quality of coldness), U is white 
(i, e, has the quality of whiteness), &c. Now these qua- 
lities, or their equivalents, are constant, fixed, and inva- 
riable. What particular quality or qualities shall deter- 
mine the name of an object or entity, is hot always cer- 
tain; but it is always certain that that quality, whatever 
it be, be constant to, and inherent in the object. 

In like manner, the adjective white means some fixed 
inherent quality of some object or entity. The parti- 
cular class of objects or entities to which it applies is 
not always certain ; but it is always certain that it is the 
name of a constant quality. 

The character of words like snow Bud white is deter- 
mined by the nature of the objects to which they are 
applied. 

Hence a contrast between nouns and pronouns. The 
character of words like this^ that, the same, I, thou, he, 
&c., is determined by the relation of the object or entity 
spoken of to something else. Hence the meaning of a 
pronoun as a name varies with the variable relations of 
the object to which it is applied ; whilst the. meaning of 
nouns expresses the coTistant characteristics of the ob- 
jects to which it is applied. Nouns are absolute names, 
pronouns relative. 

Relation, however, is an attribute or quality. Hence, 
in one sense, pronouns are^ like nouns, names either 
of an attribute, or given on account of an attribute. 

§ 38. Participles. — See § 18. Every quality or attri- 
bute implies one of two things on the side of the sub- 
ject. It implies either a state; as grass is green, i, e, 
in a state of greenness : or else an action ; as srww is 

falling, i. e. in the act of falling — or, taking the propo- 

c 2 
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Isition negatiyely, grass is not green, snow is not falling. 
Furfchennore, every name of an attribute or quality is 
an adjectiye. 

Now it has been seen^ that although the copula and 
predicate are, in Logic, separate elements of the propo- 
sition, they may, in Grammar, coalesce. And it must 
further be remarked, that the tendency between the co- 
pula and predicate to coalesce, is different for the two 
diffi^rent kinds of qualities or attributes. 

i. With predicates expressive of a state, the coali- 
tion is, comparatively speaking, rare. 

ii. With predicates expressive of an action, the coali- 
tion is well-nigh^ universal. 

§ 39. Verb. — See § 19. A verb is a name for all 
simple words capable of expressing the existence or 
non-existence of a state or of an action; and it signifies 
either to he something otto do something, . 

Nothing but a word of this kind can be at once 
predicate and copula. The predicate-element denotes 
the particular state or action; the copula-element, its 
existence or non-existence, or, to speak more gene- 
rally, its applicability or non-applicability to the sub- 
ject 

The predicate-element of a verb may also be called 
die nominal-element, since all predicates are nouns. 

§ 40. Article, Negative, Interrogative, — See §§21, 
22, 24. 

' The word UoMe in $ 18 is undoubtedly unscientific. ' Neverthe- 
less, the word capable would not have done instead. AU adjectives 
aire ctqiable of becoming parts of verbs. The extent of their liability 
il detennined by the habit of particular languages. 
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§ 41. Adverbs. — In order for a proposition to be 
flimple, its terms must be simple. 

The substantive or pronoun forming one of them 
must be the name of an object of incomplex appre- 
hension. 

The adjective, or participle that very often forms one, 
i&ust also be simple. 

Finally, the verb, if it stand instead of a participle 
and copula, must be simple also. 

This limits the parts of speech admissible into simple 
propositions, and introduces the question as to the 
manner in which propositions become complex. 

The copula is essentially simple, so that whatever 
complexity occurs in propositions occurs in the temis, 
-Whenever it is a verb by which complexity is given to 
a proposition, it is done on the strength of its predi- 
cate-element exclusively. 

Now, the only sorts of words which can be admitted 
into complex terms are words which either express, 1st, 
the relation that two nouns bear to one another, or, 
2ndly, the mode (or manner) in which states or actions 
take place. 

And it follows from hence, that the only words ad- 
missible into a term where there is but one noun (or 
nominal element) must be a word expressive of the 
mode (or manner) of a state or action. Words of this 
kind are called adverbs ; because the predicate with 
which they combine generally coalesces with the copula, 
and becomes a verb. 

§ 42. Prepositions, — The only word coming under 
the conditions of § 26 must be a word denoting the 
. relation that one noun in a term bears to another. 
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Oha. — Every preposition governs a case. This fol- 
lows necessarily, inasmuch as prepositions shew the 
relationship between two nouns — I go ottt of the house. 

When a word originally a preposition connects itself 
with a verb, and simply indicates the manner in which 
an action takes place^ it has become converted from a 
preposition into an adverb, as I go vp z= dvafiaivia. 
Hence all prepositions in composition become adverb- 
alized. 

^ 43. Conjunctions. — The only class of words coming 
under the conditions of § 27 must be a word denoting 
the relation that one proposition bears to another. 

N^ote. — ^By exhausting the diflferent modes by which 
one proposition may be joined to another, we may de- 
termine, d priori, the number and character of all pos- 
sible conjunc^ons. From its connection with the syn- 
tax of the subjunctive mood, from the fact of its inves- 
tigation involving the construction, not only of propo- 
sitions, but of syllogisms also, and, lastly, from the 
extent to which proper logicians have explained the 
nature of conjunctions, the present remarks are li- 
mited. 

I^ote, — No conjunction can govern a case. Con- 
junctions connect propositions, and they can only do 
this by connecting subjects. These must necessarily be 
nominatives. On the other hand, conjunctions may be 
said to govern moods ; since they shew the extent to 
which the copula of one proposition depends upon that 
of another, — if we walk too far, we shall he tired. 
When a conjunction is followed by a case, it becomes a 
preposition. 
AU fled but he. — Here the word hut is a conjunction. 
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and the propositions are two in number : 1. All fied; 
2. hvit he did not fly. 

AU fled hut him, — Here the word &t£^ is a prepo- 
sition, meaning except^ and the proposition is single. 

The remaining parts of speech require no further 
notice. 

§ 44. Logical and Grammatical elem^enta of a Propo- 
sition, — The Logical elements of a proposition have 
been examined. With these the Grammatical elements 
may or may not coincide. They rarely do so altogether. 

The most important difference takes place in ODe of 
the five following ways : — 

i. The grammatical expression may be more com- 
pendious than the logical one. In this way we get the 
copula and predicate combined in a single word; or 
(changing the expression) a verb instead of a participle 
and copula. Fire hums =flre is huming. 

ii. Grammar may express not only the logical ele- 
ments of a proposition, but something besides them. 
Thus, the sign of gender and number expressed in the 
declension of nouns, and the signs of time expressed in 
the tenses of verbs, are extra-logical elements of propo- 
sitions. 

iii. Grammar may employ certain forms for the sake 
of shewing the relationship that certain words bear to 
each other, independent of any idea of substitution. The 
sign of the nominative case, where it exists, exists as a 
mark of distinction, not as the equivalent of any of the 
logical elements of a proposition. This is not the case 
with the -0 in voco = I call. The -o in voco stands as 
the representative of the subject, /, and as its substitute. 
See §§ 45, 46. 
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Where an infleiion stands as the equivalent of a 
logical element, the practice of Grammar and the forms 
of Logic differ in degree only, not in kind. 

iv. Exc€98 of ExpressUm. — In the word calUeU, the -est 
is the sign of the second person. As such it is an equi- 
valent to the personal pronoun thou, the logical subject. 
Nevertheless, we say not simply call-est, but thou caU-est, 
so using both pronoun and the substitute at the same 
time. This is an instance of what may be called excess 
of expression, 

§ 4d. Some of the previous remarks shew that some 
inflexions are more closely connected with the structure 
of propositions than others. The signs of mood are 
more a matter of Logic than the signs of gender. 

The only inflexions that, in so short a treatise as the 
present, require particular notice, are a. The persons of 
verbs ; h. Certain cases. 

§ 46. The Persons of Verbs, — An inflexion that ex- 
presses a subject is called a Person. In the Latin lan- 
guage the combination v, o, c, means caU. In the same 
language, 

Voc-o = / call. 

Voc-a« = thou call-6^. 

Yoc-at = He call-«. 

Voc-awM*«= We call. 

YoC'Otis = ye call. 

Yoo^nt = Thet/ call. 

In all these examples the terminations -o, -a«, -cU, &c., 
serve instead of the pronouns /, thou, he, &c., which are 
not necessary to the construction. 

This inflexion is pre-eminently logical, inasmuch as 
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the grammatical element -o, &c,, stands as an equivalent 
to the logical element called the subject. 

§ 47. Certain ohliqtie cases, — Modifications in the 
form of a noun, that are equivalent to the introduction 
of a preposition, always constitute a case4njlectiim, or, 
simply, a case. Oase-infiections shew the relation that 
one noun bears to another ; and this is precisely whafc is 
done by prepositions. Thus, the fathers son = the son of 
the father ; in other words, the inflexion s is equivalent 
to the preposition of. 

Hence whatever inflexion takes the place of a prepo- 
sition, is called a Case. The genitive, dative, ablative, 
instrumental, and some other rarer cases, are of this 
kind. The nominative, vocative, and accusative cases 
are not so. That this diflerence between what may be 
called the prepositional and the non-prepositional cases 
is a real one, is shewn by the greater extent to which 
the genitive and dative cases retain their signs, through- 
out the changes of language, as compared with the 
nominative, vocative, and accusative. 

I^ote. — The subject of a proposition is necessarily a 
nominative case. 

Ifote, — Many inflexions represent (perhaps are) single 
words. Thus, the -o in voc-o, or the s in /ather-s^ may 
once have been separate words, which afterwards coalesced 
with the respective crude forms voc 2isid father. This is 
a &ct which accounts for the difference between the lo- 
gic and the grammar of a proposition, not one which 
denies its existence. However much the -s ia father m&j 
have been a true preposition at one time, it is not so 
now. Similarly, what was once a preposition may at an 
earlier period still have been a noun. The philology 
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which reduces all parts of speech to the noun and yerb/ 
however true in history, is false in logic. 

§ 48. Other points of grammar, besides these, are 
connected with Logic, and are best understood by the 
logician. Such are, more especially, the definition of 
proper names, the difference between the abstract and 
the concrete, the principle that determines names, the 
nature of moods, the rationale of the concords, the 
affinity of ideas by which the meanings of words change 
and become ambiguous, and, lastly, the whole doctrine 
of moods as connected with the government of conjunc- 
tions. The present points, however, are thought suffi* 
cient for an introduction to the subject. 
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